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CAUSES OF ANTI-FOREIGN FEELING IN CHINA. 

BY GEORGE B. SMYTH, PBESIDENT OP THE ANGLO-CHINESE COLLEGE, 

POOCHOW. 



What are the causes of the present anti-foreign outburst in 
North China, and what are the reasons for the bitter anti-foreign 
spirit which prevails throughout the Empire, and which is kept 
from springing into universal action only by the firmness of some 
enlightened and far-seeing Viceroys ? I wish to answer both these 
questions, and in the order in which I have here stated them; 
though it would probably be more logical to answer the more 
general qxtestion first, as the present situation is to a large extent 
but a specially malignant outbreak of a disorder which infects the 
whole Chinese system. Nevertheless, as the terrible crisis in 
North China is the subject of more immediate interest, it will not 
be inappropriate to consider it before taking up the larger subject 
which the second question presents. In discussing these ques- 
tions, my chief desire is to be entirely fair; and yet it may hap- 
pen that some will think me too warm an advocate of the Chinese. 
I shall, indeed, have to present the Chinese side, since no one can 
justly write of the antagonism of China toward foreigners without 
showing how large a share the foreigners themselves have had in 
producing it. The subject is on that account not a pleasant one 
for us of the West to think of; for, in studying it, we shall see 
much to be ashamed of, and find that much of the prejudice 
and hatred of Western men and Western institutions of which we 
so bitterly complain in the Chinese is due to ourselves, to the way 
in which we introduced ourselves among them, and to the way in 
which we have often since treated them. Western injustice 
toward the East is the cause of much of the Eastern hatred of 
the West. Nay, more, it will be seen that, when we were moved 
by the purest and loftiest motives, we did not succeed in making 
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ourselves welcome. Through ignorance or zeal or the coincidence 
of unhappy accidents, our very benevolence has itself been mis- 
understood and offensive. 

The first question, as to the causes of the present anti-foreign 
outbreak in North China, may be put in another form : Who are 
the Boxers, and how and why have they become what they are? 
For these people are everywhere considered the cause of the 
present disturbance, and the chief agents in its murderous crusade 
against foreigners. 

The Boxers are a patriotic secret society; but, as in the case 
of all other such associations in China, their origin and history 
are difficult to trace. Though it is but a year since the society 
began to attract public attention by its depredations against for- 
eigners, it is said to have been in existence for several years. It 
seems at first to have been partly an athletic association, and partly 
a kind of mutual protective organization, for defense against the 
roving bands of robbers which sometimes infest the province of 
Shan-tung ; and it was called by the name which has since become 
infamous, the "Bighteous Harmonious Fist," translated for brevity 
by the short and expressive word "Boxers." It is certain that it 
showed no special hostility toward the native Christians, and gave 
no trouble to missionaries or other foreigners. The question, 
then, is how to account for the change which made of this society 
of men, associated to oppose the lawlessness of freebooters, the 
most cruel and blood-thirsty anti-foreign organization in the his- 
tory of China. The reasons must be sought in the recent history 
of Shan-tung, and they are not hard to discover. 

Up to the fall of 1897, Shan-tung enjoyed an excellent reputa- 
tion for its treatment of foreigners and native Christians ; indeed, 
there were more Christians in that province than in any other in 
the Empire, except Fuh-keen. On the 1st of November of that 
year, however, there was a riot in which two German Catholic mis- 
sionaries were brutally murdered, and Germany promptly seized 
upon the crime as a pretext for what it had long contemplated, the 
seizure of a portion of Chinese territory. On the 14th, Admiral 
Diedrichs landed troops at Kiao Chow, and negotiations were en- 
tered upon for the formal cession to Germany of that which she 
had already seized. On the 6th of the following March, a treaty 
was signed at Peking by which the country round about the Bay 
of Kiao Chow, as far inland as the neighboring hills, was ceded 
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to the German Empire for ninety-nine years; the Governor of 
Shan-tung was dismissed, six other high officials removed, an in- 
demnity of 3,000 taels paid, and a promise made to build three 
"expiatory" chapels. Germany obtained in addition a concession 
for two railways in the province, and the right to open mines with- 
in a region of territory twenty kilometres wide along them. These 
were hard terms, but that which was most bitterly resented was 
the seizure of territory. This high-handed act worked an 
ominous change in the attitude of the people toward foreigners, 
and especially Germans. It was not safe for Germans in small 
companies to travel in the interior, and three who later unwisely 
did so were attacked, though they fortunately escaped with their 
lives. To punish the perpetrators of what the German Govern- 
ment chose to consider another unprovoked crime, the commander 
of Kiao Chow immediately sent troops to the scene of the attack, 
and they burned down two villages. This harsh and indiscrim- 
inate retaliation, in which innocent suffered as well as guilty, in- 
flamed the people to madness, and many foreigners predicted 
serious results. These were not long in coming. A bitter anti- 
Christian, anti-foreign spirit showed itself throughout the prov- 
ince, which was later intensified by the Imperial Decree of March 
15th of last year, issued on the demand of France, conferring 
practically official rank on Eoman Catholic bishops and mission- 
aries. The position of equality with Viceroys and Governors thus 
given to the bishops, and equality with provincial treasurers, 
provincial judges, taotais and prefects given to the various orders 
of priests, together with the right of interview without the media- 
tion of consul or minister, gave the Eoman Catholics an influence 
of which the people had good reason to believe they would not be 
slow to avail themselves. In lawsuits between their adherents and 
non-Christian people, the latter had, or thought they had, no 
chance ; and, as in other provinces, there was general complaint of 
the constant interference of the priests in litigation. 

Enraged at the injustice thus perpetrated, seeing in the mis- 
sionaries and the Germans the causes of the country's humiliation, 
and in the conduct of the latter especially the beginning of an 
attempt by the foreigners to seize the province and, finally, the 
whole Empire, the Boxers began the series of crimes which have 
since made them infamous, preached a patriotic, anti-Christian, 
anti-foreign propaganda, and resolved to drive from the country 
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the intruders, and all that they represented. They also made 
claims to strange spiritual powers to influence the public. They 
practised hypnotism, and the effects which they thus produced on 
individuals awed the multitude into a belief in their possession of 
mysterious, supernatural powers. It came in time to be believed 
that they could make those who joined them impervious to the bul- 
lets of foreigners. The "Boxer spirit" movement, as it accord- 
ingly came to be called, spread like wildfire, and led to frightful 
excesses, the burning of churches, the slaughter of native Chris- 
tians, the murder of missionaries. 

Such, in brief outline, is the history of the rise of the Boxer 
movement in Shan-tung. But how did it come to spread till it 
covered the whole province, invaded the metropolitan province of 
Chi-li, took possession of the capital itself, and now holds within 
its grasp the persons, alive or dead we know not, of the ministers 
of the great Powers of the West? There is but one answer — by 
the connivance of the officials, by the treachery of the Governor of 
Shan-tung, acting under direct orders from the Empress Dowager 
herself. Had this wretched and cruel woman been so minded, and 
had she so ordered, the movement could have been crushed long 
before it became dangerous; but she refused even to attempt to 
put it down, and degraded any official who was honest enough to 
oppose it and protect the Christians and foreigners within his 
jurisdiction. And all because she thought she saw in the strength 
of the uprising, in its fierce fanaticism, in its murderous hostility 
to foreigners the means of accomplishing the most cherished am- 
bition, both of herself and of the bigoted crew of Manchu reaction- 
aries who surrcranded her, the expulsion from China of all for- 
eigners and of all the ideas, religious, social and political, which 
foreigners represent. That this charge is not groundlessly made 
is shown by the simple fact that Yuan-Shih-kai, the Governor of 
Shan-tung, and his predecessor, Yu-Hsieu, under both of whom 
the Boxer uprising has grown, were her own appointees, acting 
under her immediate orders. The North China Herald, the best 
informed and most ably edited foreign paper in China, in its issue 
of June 6th, after showing how Governor Yu, because of his in- 
tense hatred of foreigners and all Chinese who had anything to do 
with them, gave open help and encouragement to the Boxers, for 
which his dismissal was demanded by one of the foreign ministers, 
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"There can be no question about the Boxers having been encour- 
aged by the government, because Tu Hsieu, their patron, after having 
been recalled to Peking from Shan-tung, was specially honored by the 
Empress Dowager, and given the Governorship of Shan-se. Yuan- 
Shih-kai, the new Governor of Shan-tung, could easily have put down 
the Boxers when he first went to Chinanfu, the provincial capital, but 
he was not allowed to." 

Who prevented him? Who could have prevented him but the 
Empress Dowager, to whom he owed his appointment, and whose 
servant he was? These two men, Yu and Yuan, allowed the 
fiendish work to go on, because she wished it; at a word from her, 
they would have crushed it. Again, the conduct of which she is 
here accused is in complete accord with her course ever since, in 
September of 1898, she deposed the unhappy Emperor for his too 
zealous devotion to reform, and took the power of the throne into 
her own hands. Since then, she has seized and beheaded six lead- 
ers of the Eeform party, banished many more, and dismissed from 
office every official, not too powerful to be touched, who has shown 
the least sympathy with the new order. Kang-Yu-Wei, the chief 
adviser of the Emperor, and the head and front of the movement, 
she has pursued with implacable vengeance; as recently as the 
14th of last February, she offered a reward of a hundred thousand 
taels for his capture, alive or dead. 

That the Boxer outbreak has thus grown to its present terrible 
proportions largely through her support, given both openly and in 
secret, is not a matter of inference, but of positive knowledge. If, 
as late cablegrams report, she has herself fallen a victim to its 
fury, and has been made a prisoner in the palace, or been 
poisoned, by the Boxer leader, Tsai-Yi, the Prince of Tuan, one of 
her special favorites — a man to whom, by a decree of January 31st 
last, she granted two extra steps in official rank and a eulogistic 
tablet written by the imperial hand, and whom by a decree of the 
7th of March she made Second President of the Imperial Clan 
Court — it only shows how well her ministers have learned the 
lesson which she taught them. The fury of even her hatred of 
foreigners was too mild for some of her favorites. If she seems to 
have shrunk from the horrors to which her own infamous course 
has led, they shrink at nothing, not even at the attempted whole- 
sale butchery of the foreign ministers themselves. But the guilt 
of the movement, with its awful record of crimes, the widespread 
destruction of property, the massacre of native Christians, the 
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murders of foreigners, the whole terrible tragedy now being en- 
acted in the North, is chiefly hers. 

It is time now to consider the second question proposed at the 
head of this article: What are the reasons for the bitter, anti- 
foreign spirit which prevails throughout China? The subject is 
particularly important, inasmuch as this feeling appears to be of 
comparatively recent origin. The Chinese have not always shown 
the hostility to foreigners which so generally characterizes them 
now. Colquhoun, in his "China in Transformation," says : 

"Before the advent of the Manchus China maintained constant 
relations with the countries of Asia; traders from Arabia, Persia, and 
India trafficked in Chinese ports and passed into the interior. The 
tablet of Sian Fu shows that missionaries from the West were pro- 
pagating the Christian religion in the eighth century; in the thirteenth, 
Marco Polo was not only cordially received, but held office in the 
Empire, and at that time the Christian religious ceremonies were 
tolerated at Peking, where there was an Archbishop. To the close 
of the last Chinese dynasty (1644), the Jesuit missionaries were well 
received and treated at the capital; and, as Hue remarks, the first 
Tartar Emperors merely tolerated what they found existing. This 
would seem to show conclusively that the Chinese did not formerly 
have the aversion to foreigners which is usually assumed." 

How are we to account for the change? No one cause pro- 
duced it; it is the result of a cumulation of causes all working 
toward the same end. 

As the beginning of the change coincided in a general way with 
the Manchu conquest, in the first half of the seventeenth century, 
the first and most obvious explanation is that it is due, in part, 
to the policy of the conquerors. This is the view taken by Hue in 
his well-known book, "The Chinese Empire." He says : 

"The Manchoos were, on account of the smallness of their num- 
bers in the midst of this vast Empire, compelled to adopt stringent 
measures to preserve their conquest. For fear that foreigners should 
be tempted to snatch their prey from them, they have carefully closed 
the ports of China against them, thinking thus to secure themselves 
from ambitious attempts from without." 

With the exception of the large-minded Kang-Hsi, the greatest 
of all the Manchu sovereigns, this has been the general policy of 
the present dynasty. No concession has ever been gained from it 
except by force, or the threat of force. It has done everything in 
its power to make friendly relations with the West impossible. It 
was only in 1842 that the first ports, Canton, Amoy, Fooehow, 
Ningpo and Shanghai, were opened to commerce, and that after a 
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war in which China was worsted. The opening of ports in the 
Yang-tsze Eiver was by way of indemnity for the murder of 
Margary, a British consular officer, in 1874. Others have been 
opened as the result of diplomatic threats, and still others in con- 
sequence of the war with Japan. It was by force, too, that China 
was compelled to enter into diplomatic relations with Western 
States. The right of their ministers to reside in Peking, and 
freedom of residence and travel in the interior, both had to be 
fought for, and were acknowledged only after defeat in war. The 
Manehu Dynasty has given nothing which was not wrung from 
it ; it has made no concessions of its own accord ; it has never taken 
a single step toward putting its relations with foreign powers on a 
footing of sincere friendship. And the policy of the rulers haa 
been carried out by the Mandarins, most of whom have ceaselessly 
striven to make foreign residence in China a painful experience, 
and to embitter by every means in their power the relations be- 
tween the foreigners and the people. The terrible situation in 
North China to-day is but the natural result of this exclusive, 
anti-foreign policy; the Manchus are making a last desperate 
effort to expel the West and all that the West stands for from the 
Empire. 

In the changes which the ideas of foreigners, if allowed their 
proper influence on the people, would effect, they see their own 
destruction, and are fighting for that which for two centuries and 
a half they have exercised, the right to misrule and plunder the 
nation which they conquered. Unhappily, the people do not un- 
derstand the facts, and centuries of precept and example have 
taught them to feel for the foreigner part of the hatred with 
which their rulers are drunk. 

It would be fortunate if the Manchus alone were to blame for 
the anti-foreign feeling of China. Unhappily, the foreigners 
themselves have had a large share in creating it. The circum- 
stances attending the first introduction of Europeans to the 
Chinese were such as to give that people the impression that the 
visitors were little better than pirates and murderers, and not a 
little has occurred since to deepen that unhappy feeling. "Rapine, 
murder, and a constant appeal to force," says Gorst, "chiefly char- 
acterized the commencement of Europe's commercial intercourse 
with China." When the first Portuguese traders visited that 
country in the sixteenth century, they were well received ; but they 
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were soon followed by a horde of unscrupulous adventurers, who 
sometimes forced their way into the interior and committed high- 
handed acts of piracy. So incensed were the Chinese at this 
violence that, when Portugal, a few years later, sent an ambassa- 
dor to Peking, he was sent back to Canton, thrown there into 
prison and finally executed. 

Still more deplorable was the impression made by the Span- 
iards. After they seized the Philippine Islands in 1543, a great 
expansion of trade with China resulted; and such large numbers 
of Chinese settlers went there that in time they outnumbered the 
Europeans in the proportion of twenty-five to one. The Spaniards 
saw in this great influx of Chinese immigrants a menace to their 
own sovereignty, and they massacred the larger part of the de- 
fenceless and innocent Chinese.* The impression which such 
savage butchery of its people made on their native province of 
Canton may easily be imagined, and partly accounts both for the 
reception which the English met with in the following century 
when they first entered the Canton River, and for the fact that 
the people of that province are, with the exception of those of 
Hu-nan, the most truculent haters of foreigners in China. 

The early Dutch and English adventurers had also a share in 
blackening the reputation of Europe in the East, and it is not 
surprising that the Chinese came in time to look upon all Euro- 
peans as barbarians, men whose only objects were robbery and war. 

The period of unblushing barbarism came to an end at last, 
and Europe set about entering into relations with China on the 
principles of international law. But, even then, the claims made 
to equality, however reasonable and just, gave great offense to the 
Chinese Government and people. To understand this, it is neces- 
sary to consider a peculiarity of Chinese civilization too often 
overlooked — its age-long isolation. 

The civilization of China is the development of its own na- 
tional genras and life. Of no nation in the West can this be 
affirmed. The countries of America and Europe have been so 
closely related on terms of equality that the civilization of no one 
of them can be said to be entirely its own. They have so acted 
and reacted, one upon another, by physical force and moral and 
intellectual influences, that the civilized life of each is the devel- 
opment, not of its own national genius merely, but that modified 

•See "China," by H. E. Gorst, pp. 202, 203. 
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in many and various directions by the civilization of each of the 
others. Vastly different have been the conditions under which 
the civilization of China has grown. With the exception of India, 
to which she owes Buddhism, I do not know to what other country 
she is indebted for anything. She has been surrounded by peoples 
who, in all the great qualities of life, were vastly inferior to her. 
She developed a splendid literature, an elaborate system of social 
customs, a noble system of ethics, and they are all her own. Her 
own, too, were some of the greatest inventions of man — gunpowder, 
printing, and the mariner's compass. Beginning at a time which 
antedates the birth of every other nation now living, she has 
developed, with the exception already noted, her own national life, 
learning nothing from her neighbors and teaching them all, the 
quick, intelligent Japanese no less than the slow, phlegmatic 
Corean. Such a history naturally taught her to look upon herself 
as the first of nations; she was acknowledged as such by all the 
nations around her. The inevitable result followed; she looked 
upon all other countries as her inferiors. When, therefore, men 
went to her from Europe, not only claiming equality, but profess- 
ing to be able to teach her, it was a shock to the national pride 
not easy for the West to appreciate. It is not pleasant for a 
people who have thought themselves the chosen of the world, and 
who, it must be admitted, had, under the circumstances, some 
reason for thinking so, to be summoned to sit at the feet of men 
whom their peculiar history and recent experience had taught 
them to look upon as barbarians. The claim to equality, then, 
made by foreigners in their relations with China has been a cause 
of offense, a fruitful source of antagonism. If it be said that the 
claim was right, and that China has had time to learn the folly of 
her conservatism and the madness of her intolerant national pride, 
let it be remembered that the feelings of a nation do not easily 
change, that; the prejudices of centuries cannot be overcome by the 
teachings of a decade. 

Another source of friction and bitterness, this time with the 
Mandarins, has been the attempt to enforce some of the commer- 
cial clauses of the treaties, particularly those relating to the aboli- 
tion of inland taxes on foreign goods. On such importations, be- 
tween the port of entry and their destination in the interior, a 
tax called "likin" is levied at various customs barriers on the 
way. This is a serious burden on foreign trade, and it has been 
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provided by treaty that imported goods shall be exempt from such 
charges on payment at the port of entry of an extra sum equal to 
half the regular import tariff. As the duty so levied would all 
be paid to the Central Government, it follows that the local admin- 
istration would thereby be deprived of a large part of its cus- 
tomary revenues. Two results would ensue — difficulty in meeting 
the expenses of the provincial governments, and a large curtail- 
ment of the perquisites or "squeezes" of the officials. It is often, 
indeed, claimed that the latter are simply robbery, and the cutting 
off of this source of personal revenue from the Mandarins would 
be an act of justice. But this is not entirely true. The salaries 
of the officials are so miserably inadequate to meet their necessary 
expenses that the officials are compelled to resort to various illegal 
methods to add to them. That they do so excessively, "squeezing" 
all that the business will allow, is but too true ; but that does not 
alter the fact that the administrative system whose servants they 
are forces them to the practice of illegal and dishonest expedients. 
Before, therefore, the treaty clauses dealing with this subject can 
be quietly enforced, such administrative changes must be made as 
will remove from the provincial authorities their greatest tempta- 
tion to robbery. Until this is done, and it will not be done with- 
out pressure from without, there will remain a fruitful source of 
official antagonism to foreigners, a cause of friction irritable alike 
to Chinese Mandarins and to foreign officials and merchants. 

Missions and missionaries, both Catholic and Protestant, have 
also added to the causes of antagonism. I am aware that this is 
denied by many of those who are interested in missions, but no 
one will question it who is acquainted with' the facts. It is not 
wise to argue from the nobility of the missionary motive to its 
ready appreciation by the Chinese people. The motive, so ap- 
parent to us, is 'not equally apparent to them. They look at it 
through a medium of unfortunate accompaniments of which we 
never think. Apart altogether from the offense to the national 
pride involved in undertaking to teach a faith claiming to be 
higher than their own, the whole missionary movement is un- 
happily associated with conquest, and its toleration is the result 
of successful war. Noble, therefore, though the motives of the 
Christian Church are, its work is tainted by its association with 
force and conquest. To thoughtful Chinese familiar with the 
recent history of their country, the presence of the missionary in 
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every province, in country villages as well as in great cities, is a 
reminder of the national humiliation. There are, indeed, excep- 
tions; there are among the leading classes men who look upon 
the Christian missionaries as China's best and only disinterested 
friends, and the number of such is happily increasing; but for the 
present at least the vast majority do not think so. 

There are two things in ndssionary work which distinctly add 
to the causes of irritation — one, the teaching itself; the other, the 
partly foreign, partly Chinese political status of those who accept 
it. They are mistaken who suppose that, because of the excellence 
of Christianity, it must lead only to peace and has nothing in it 
to give occasion for offense. The preaching of it is not the in- 
nocuous thing which it is sometimes considered. Like every high 
moral force, when it confronts a lower, conflict is inevitable. The 
instinct of self-preservation compels the adherents of the old faith 
to fight for its existence. Christianity not only creates, it also 
destroys; it sets up new beliefs, new ideals, new standards of con- 
duct, a new object of worship, but it pulls down the old. This is 
its necessary record everywhere else; it is its record in China. 

In religious matters, the Chinese are among the most tolerant 
of men; but in their case Christianity is opposed to a practice 
which has prevailed from the very beginning of their history, on 
which they think the whole fabric of society is based. The opposi- 
tion of Christianity to ancestral worship is what offends the 
Chinese most, for they consider it an attack on the most sacred 
of obligations, on the very foundation of society itself. Missiona- 
ries are aware of this, and most of them are scrupulously careful 
in speaking of it. I have heard many sermons and addresses by 
them in the seventeen j'ears which I have spent in China, but 
never one in which the ancestral cult was spoken of offensively. 
But, while speaking tenderly, the opposition to it is there; the 
churches have adopted toward it a position of uncompromising 
hostility, and the people know it. Here lies one of the chief 
sources of popular hostility to foreigners, and there is no way of 
avoiding it, unless the policy of toleration be adopted which was 
followed by the early Jesuits. But, as this was rejected by the 
Catholics themselves on command of the Pope, it is not likely to 
be adopted by them again, and it certainly never will be by the 
Protestants. What, then, is to be done? The thoughtless, igno- 
rant whereof they speak, will say : "Withdraw, rather than con- 
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tinue an enterprise so provocative of hostility." But this is im- 
possible. The Christian Church must preach Christianity. To 
ask it to reject its missionary commission is to ask it to commit 
suicide. No nation has ever yet been Christianized without con- 
flict, and no nation ever will be. Nevertheless, it is unwise not 
to recognize in the preaching of the new faith a source of antago- 
nism, and it is unjust to censure the Chinese too severely for their 
opposition to what they do not clearly understand, to a process 
which they regard as destructive of the fundamental principles of 
their national life. With the years will come knowledge, but it 
will come only after opposition and strife. 

Two lessons, at least, may be learned from this, namely, the 
tremendous responsibility which our Missionary Societies incur in 
sending missionaries to China, and the solemn obligation under 
which such responsibility puts them to send to that distant, diffi- 
cult and dangerous field only the choicest men and women they 
can find. There is no service for which the selection of candi- 
dates should be so carefully made. The ordinary qualifications are 
not sufficient. ■ Zeal alone will not do. Besides the passion for 
humanity, of which every missionary should be possessed, he 
should have in addition the great virtues of intellectual sympathy, 
the power of appreciating another's position, the ability to see the 
truth where it exists, and tact which is unfailing. With such 
qualities as these, the missionaries may hope in time to overcome 
prejudice, make their position clear, and win an acceptance for 
the great message which they preach. In that message only is 
China's salvation, for in it alone are the promise and the power to 
effect the moral regeneration which is her supreme need. 

Another cause of bitterness in connection with missionary 
work is found in the peculiar political status of the native converts, 
and the immunity from various exactions which the treaties guar- 
antee them. It is often asserted by opponents of missionaries that 
they are constantly interfering with the ordinary judicial processes 
of the country, saving their converts from the payment of taxes, 
and calling upon Consuls and Ministers, irrespective of treaty 
provisions, to interpose in their behalf. All these charges are 
untrue, so far, at least, as Protestant missionaries are concerned. 
Mistakes are sometimes made, but no men are more scrupulous 
than they in their observance of the laws of the land. Neverthe- 
less, there are real sources of irritation in this connection which 
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cannot be denied. The clauses of the treaties which guarantee 
religious liberty to Chinese converts have usually been interpreted 
to mean that they shall not be persecuted for religion's sake, and, 
specifically, that they shall not be compelled to contribute to the 
maintenance of idol temples, or toward paying the expenses of 
idol processions. Under these heads, many cases are taken by the 
missionaries to the Consuls, who then refer them to the Chinese 
officials. Unfortunately, it sometimes turns out on investigation 
that the cases do not come within the treaty limits at all, but are 
old troubles, or even new ones, which the Christian complainants 
persuaded the missionary were instances of religious persecution. 
The embarrassment of such a discovery is painful, painful to the 
missionary who was deceived, to the Consul who took the case up, 
and to the Chinese Magistrate who tried it. Worse than all is the 
effect in the village where the parties to the trouble reside, where 
the Christian is accused of trying to use his relation to the foreign- 
ers to crush his neighbors. The resulting irritation and prejudice 
are lamentable in the extreme. 

Even when the cases are genuine, and the Christians are de- 
clared by the Magistrate exempt from the exactions referred to, 
there are two parties offended ; the people are angry because some 
of their neighbors are saved by foreign influence from a pressure 
which they themselves have to submit to and which becomes 
heavier in proportion as the Christians are relieved from it; and 
the Magistrate is humiliated because at the demand of a foreign 
official he has to give judgment against the wishes of a majority of 
his own people. Here, therefore, is another widespread source 
of popular irritation. But how is it to be avoided ? The question 
is too complicated to be discussed here. Some would withdraw 
Consular protection altogether and leave the converts entirely to 
the laws of the land. In that case, fairness would demand that 
the missionaries be treated in the same way and be subject to the 
same laws. But no class of foreigners in China can be left with- 
out protection without endangering the interests, if not the lives, 
of all. Deny the protection of their country to missionaries, and 
all other foreigners will speedily find that the protection promised 
them will be of little avail. The problem is one for statesmen, the 
thing I wish to note being simply that the peculiar position of 
converts, the privileges and immunities they enjoy, are among the 
causes of the antagonism which the Chinese entertain toward 
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foreigners. These observations are made in no spirit of criticism, 
but with a sincere desire to draw the attention of the missionary 
authorities and the Christian public to the facts, in order that the 
subject may be thoroughly studied, and such regulations be 
adopted, if possible, as will lessen the area of friction and reduce 
the number of the causes of trouble. 

In addition to all this, missionaries are often thought of as 
spies of their own governments; and by some of those who are 
familiar with the history of other parts of Asia, the fate of India 
is feared for their country. Many a time have I been asked what 
my Government paid me for coming to China, and when I an- 
swered, "Nothing," and showed that I had no connection with the 
Government whatever, my reply was evidently received with no 
little incredulity. Again, in the minds of many, the whole mis- 
sionary movement is suspected because of the striking contrast 
between its professed aim and the conduct of some Christian 
governments toward China. And surely this cannot be wondered 
at. With Western missonaries preaching peace and Western gov- 
ernments practicing murder, it should not surprise us if the 
Chinese suspect the former as much as they fear the latter. You 
cannot go to a people with the Bible in one hand and a bludgeon 
in the other, and expect that they will accept either cheerfully. 

Some European governments have been guilty, even in recent 
times, of the most atrocious conduct toward China. In 1884, a 
French fleet entered the Mia Eiver and anchored ten miles below 
the great city of Foochow, in Southeastern China, to frighten the 
government at Peking into paying an indemnity demanded by 
the French Minister for alleged guilty complicity in helping the 
people of Tonquin in their fight against the seizure of their coun- 
try by France. When he failed, the case was given over to the 
Admiral, the French ships opened fire, and in less than an hour 
the Chinese fleet, with the exception of one ship, was destroyed 
and over 3,000 Chinese killed, and all without a declaration of 
war. The bodies of the dead floated out to sea on the tide, many 
of them were borne back on the returning current, and for days 
it was hardly possible to cross the river anywhere between the 
anchorage and the sea twenty miles below without seeing some of 
these dreadful reminders of French treachery and brutality. The 
people of the city were roused to fury, and the foreigners would 
have been attacked but for the presence of American and English 
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gunboats anchored off the settlement to protect them. If some 
of us had beeen killed the world would have rung with denuncia- 
tion of Chinese cruelty, but the 3,000 victims of French guns 
would never have been thought of. 

Two years ago the French perpetrated an equally atrocious 
outrage at Shanghai. Wishing to enlarge their settlement, they 
desired to obtain possession of a large rest house for the dead 
which belonged to the people of Ningpo. Failing in negotiations, 
the French Consul proceeded to tear down the surrounding walls. 
The people opposed; marines were landed from a French cruiser 
in the river; they fired on the crowd and killed twenty. The 
people of other nationalities at Shanghai prepared to defend them- 
selves, but they all knew that any riots, if riots occurred, should be 
laid to the injustice and brutality of France. 

The burning down of villages in Shan-tung by the Germans, 
to which I have already referred, was an act of the same character. 

All these instances of the cruel use of force by foreigners were 
heralded far and wide by the Chinese newspapers, and the impres- 
sion made on the people it is not hard to imagine. These papers 
have also made the reading public aware of the deprivations of 
territory recently suffered by China, and of the cool discussions 
of the dismemberment of the Empire indulged in by the foreign 
press. No wonder the people were humiliated and angry. Many 
a time have I been asked by thoughtful and patriotic Chinese 
when the end would come and China cease to be an independent 
State. All her finest harbors have already been taken; there is 
not a place on her coast where her fleet can rendezvous,, except 
by the grace of foreigners. Port Arthur, a fortified harbor, on 
which millions were spent, has been leased to Eussia; Wei-Hai- 
Wei, with its fortifications, on the coast of Shan-tung, to England ; 
Kiao Chow, also in Shan-tung, with the finest bay on the coast of 
China, large enough to accommodate the fleets of the world, to 
Germany; and Kwang-Chau bay, on the southern coast of Kwang- 
tung, to France. There would be some justification for these 
seizures — for seizures they are, though called only "leases" — if 
they had been made in retaliation for broken pledges, for crimes 
for which the government was responsible ; but every one knows 
that, with the apparent exception of Kiao Chow, and the exception 
is apparent only, they are all due to the mutual fears and mutual 
jealousies of foreign States. The sovereignty of China over her 
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own domain is not recognized ; he who is strong enough may take 
what he pleases, and his neighbor, lest the balance of power be 
broken, may go and do the same. That under such circumstances 
the wrath of the people is aroused is no matter for wonder. The 
West cannot sow the wind in the East without having later to 
meet the terrible necessity of reaping the whirlwind. 

I have tried to give a fair analysis of the causes of the anti- 
foreign feeling which prevails in China. It is not complete; there 
are other causes which might be mentioned. But I have given 
those which are most important, those which concern us most. It 
must be evident, I think, after studying them, that the antagonism 
of Chinese to foreigners is not altogether groundless; that for- 
eigners themselves have had a large share in creating it. I trust 
that when the present fierce uprising is put down, when peace is 
restored to the distracted Empire, and the time for the settlement 
of claims has come, this painful fact will not be forgotten. 

George B. Smyth. 



